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O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason! 
—Juius Cagsar 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to reprint without limit articles that appear 


in its pages, with the usual credit. 


A NEW FEATURE 


In the peaceful days of yesteryear, poets and 
geographers, who have a common love for names 
redolent of far places, were about the only persons 
who bothered to thumb fat gazetteers. In these 
days of global war, however, exotic words are 
no longer restricted to the fireside reminiscences of 
travelers. They are overheard on streetcars and 
buses; they find their way into the V-mail letters 
of Americans on far-flung battle grounds. Rhyming 
combinations, formerly allowable as poetic fancy, 
today reflect actual situations in the lives of fast- 
moving Americans. A pilot from Kalamazoo may 
even now be winging over the mud _ huts of 
Timbuktu; a WAC from Tehachapi may be 
shopping in the bazaars of Karachi; and an in- 
fantryman from Bangor may soon help to retake 
Selangor. Eating sago in Pago Pago may be more 
than the line oo popular song. A sweetheart at 
home may wonder whether three-finger poi is a 
signal or a card game. Does one eat a durian and 
attend a durbar or vice versa; is a cuscus a plant, 
an animal, or a dessert? 

Even the weightiest dictionaries and the most 
shelf-filling encyclopedias do not answer all 
the questions these new words pose. The war 
brings strange new queries about animals and 
plants, peoples and places, to the specialists at 
Carnegie Institute. Some of these questions are of 
such general interest that we propose to inaugu- 
rate a new feature, ‘“The Global Question Box,” 
in the January Carnecie Macazine. Questions 
addressed to the Carnecie MaGazine will be 
submitted to our curators and librarians for an- 
swer, and those of widest interest, at least, will 
be answered in our columns. May we have your 
suggestions and questions? 


THE SALUTATION OF THE DAWN 


Listen to the Exhortation of the Dawn! 
Look to this Day! 
For it is Life, the very Life of Life. 
In its brief course lie all the 
Varieties and Realities of your Existence: 
The Bliss of Growth, 
The Glory of Action, 
The Splendour of Beauty; 
For Yesterday is but a Dream, 
But Today well lived makes 
Every Yesterday a Dream of Happiness, 
And every Tomorrow a Vision of ileee. 
Look well, therefore, to this Day! 
Such is the Salutation of the Dawn. 
—ANONYMOUS 


KEEP IT FREE 


As long as our Government is administered for 
the good of the people, and is regulated by their 
will; as long as it secures to us the rights “7 ¥ 
sons and of property, liberty of conscience and of 
the press, it will be worth defending. 

—ANDREW JACKSON 
[Inaugural Address] 
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PITTSBURGHER WINS POPULAR PRIZE 


‘‘Let Us Give Thanks’’ by Clarence Carter Is People's Choice in 
‘* Painting in the United States’’ Exhibition 


LET US GIVE THANKS By CLARENCE CARTER 


A American homespun painting of 
a homespun American scene, ‘Let 
Us Give Thanks’’ by Clarence Carter, a 
Pittsburgh artist of national fame, was 
voted the Popular Prize in the Car- 
negie Institute exhibition, ‘‘Painting 


in the United States.’’ The prize is an 
award of two hundred dollars. Clarence 
Carter is Assistant Professor in the De- 
partment of Painting and Design at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Second to the Carter painting in the 
popular vote was “‘Fanny’’ by Daniel 
Garber, of Lumberville, Pennsylvania. 
It is interesting to note that Daniel 
Garber won the Popular Prize in 1933, 
and came near repeating ten years later, 


in this instance with a portrait of his 
granddaughter. A close competitor to 
the two leading canvases was ‘‘White 
Cloud’’ by John Rogers Cox, which was 
awarded Third Prize in the exhibition. 
The next ten paintings in order of num- 
ber of votes were: ‘Portrait of a Farm- 
er’’ by N. C. Wyeth; “‘On the Shore 
of the Connecticut’’ by Robert Brack- 
man; ‘“‘John Brown’’ by John Steuart 
Curry; ‘Gregor Piatigorsky’’ by Way- 
man Adams, which was awarded First 
Prize in the exhibition; ‘“‘End of Sum- 
mer’’ by Gladys Rockmore Davis; 
‘Sugar Bush in Vermont’’ by Patsy 
Santo; ‘‘Portrait of John B. Sutherland” 
by Malcolm Parcell; “Clouds over the 
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Point, Pittsburgh’ by Carolin Mc- 
Creary; ‘Bright Day’ by Nicholas 
Comito; and ‘The Florist’’ by John 
Koch, who received First Honorable 
Mention among the awards for the 
exhibition. 

Every one of the three hundred and 
four paintings in the exhibition, with 
the exception of ‘‘Young Hunter Hear- 
ing Call to Arms’’ by Marsden Hartley, 
who died shortly before the opening of 
the show, was 
eligible for con- 
sideration in the 
vote for the most 
popular picture. 
The naming of the 
Popular Painting 
was based on the 
voting of visitors 
to the exhibition 
from November 21 
to December 5, in- 
clusive. Each visi- 
tor during the 
period was given a 
ballot, and was 
asked to vote for 
the painting 
which he con- 
sidered the best in 
the entire exhibi- 
tion, according to 
his own tastes and standards of criticism. 

The Popular Prize Painting, “Let 
Us Give Thanks,"’ was painted in the 
summer of this year while the artist 
was head of the art school at Chau- 
tauqua, New York. It was painted 
especially for the exhibition at the Car- 
negie Institute, ‘‘Painting in the United 
States,’’ to which it was invited. 

The picture is a scene reminiscent of 
the early childhood of the artist at 
Portsmouth, Ohio. It is the noonday 
dinner of a farming family, the table 
being set on the back porch of a Middle 
Western farmhouse. At the head of the 
table is the farmer, and around it is his 
family. It is the moment of prayer, with 
all heads bowed as the “‘hired girl’’ is 
about to set the mashed potatoes on the 
table. To the right of the porch in the 


FANNY By DANIEL GARBER 


distance are rolling fields, which give 
the artist the opportunity to present a 
bit of lovely landscape in his cool green 
tones. In the painting, the artist has used 
his family and himself as models. 

Clarence Carter, since his student 
days, has consistently portrayed the 
core of the American spirit through his 
grave—almost Biblical—studies occu 
try eae even before Grant Wood de- 
veloped the same theme. Although this 
scene depicts in a 
literal sense’ grace 
before meat,’’ it 
seems to have 
a deeper signifi- 
cance, and might 
be interpreted ina 
larger way as an 
expression for all 
Americans of their 
reverent gratitude 
for the blessing of 
freedom. Although 
rather austere and 
homely, with its 
predominating 
variegated whites, 
grays, and yel- 
lows, and with all 
other colors muted, 
it is a very moving 
canvas. 

Clarence Holbrook Carter was born 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, in 1904, and 
was graduated from the Cleveland 
School of Art in 1927. He painted for a 
summer under Hans Hofmann in Capri 
and spent one year of travel and study 
in Europe. He went to live in Cleveland 
in 1929, and the following year became 
instructor in the Cleveland School of 
Art. In 1937 he accepted the position of 
General Secinieniten of the Federal 
Art Project for the Cleveland District. 
The next year he came to Pittsburgh as 
Assistant Professor in the Department 
of Painting and Design, College of Fine 
Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Before he was graduated from the 
School of Art, he began to exhibit in 
the Annual Exhibition of Works by 
Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen at the 
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Cleveland Museum of Art, and in the 
ensuing years he has won all the awards 
offered in that show. In 1929 his paint- 
ing, ‘Ezra Davenport,’’ was admitted 
to the Carnegie International. He was 
represented in the 1938 and 1939 Inter- 
nationals and in the Survey of American 
Painting by invitation. He now shows 
in practically all the important na- 
tional exhibitions. 

He won two mural competitions for 
the post offices at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
and Ravenna, Ohio, under the Section 
of Painting and Sculpture of the 
Treasury Department. He has also 
painted two murals for the Public 
Auditorium in Cleveland. He is repre- 
sented in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Whitney Museum of American 
Art, the Museum of Modern Art, the 
Brooklyn Museum, the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
the Toledo Museum of Art, the Butler 
Art Institute, the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art of Kansas City, 
the Allen Memorial Art Museum of 
Oberlin College, the Nebraska Art 
Association at the University of Ne- 
braska, and in many private collections. 

The custom of voting for a Popular 
Painting at Carnegie Institute ex- 
hibitions was initiated in the Inter- 
national in 1924. Malcolm Parcell, of 
Washington, Pennsylvania, was the 
winner that year and again in 1925. 
Other winners were Leopold G. Seyffert 
in 1926 and 1930, Gari Melchers in 
1927, Edmund C. Tarbell in 1928, 
James Chapin in 1929, Alessandro Pomi 
in 1931, Daniel Garber in 1933, Fred- 
etick J. Waugh in 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, 
1938, and Luigi Lucioni in 1939. In the 
Survey of American Painting in 1940, 
Cecilia Beaux won the Popular Prize 
for her canvas, ‘‘Child with Nurse— 
Ernesta."’ j: O'1C., Ja: 

A TRUE MAN 


One who is not a true man cannot long stand 
poverty, nor can he stand prosperity for long. A 
true man is happy and natural in living according 
to the principles of true manhood, but a wise man 
thinks it is advantageous to do so. 

—Conrucius 
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PAINTING CLASSES 


—- adult class in painting, which 
is sponsored each year at the Car- 
negie Institute by the Department of 
Fine Arts for those who wish to paint 
for pleasure, began its 1943-44 season 
on Saturday afternoon, December 4. 
Miss Jean Thoburn is instructing the 
class this year in the use of water color. 

The Tam o’Shanters, potential artists 
who were chosen by their art teachers 
from the fifth to the eighth grades to 
come to the Carnegie Institute on 
Saturday mornings for art instruction 
until such time as they graduate to 
other Institute or Tech classes, have had 
a fine attendance ever since the be- 
ginning of the year. Saturday, Decem- 
ber 11, was a record day for them, for 
they were taken into the Carnegie 
Music Hall to paint to the rhythm of 
Dr. Marshall Bidwell’s organ playing. 
The Palettes—chosen from the eighth 
to the eleventh grades for painting in 
tempera at an easel—also spent a 
memorable day on December 11. On 
that day they painted Christmas panels 
to go to brighten up a hospital ioe the 
holiday season. And the children who 
meet to paint on Saturday afternoon 
interpreted the three kings of the 
Orient for their seasonal contribution 
to the painting program. The attend- 
ance in these art classes for children is 
over a thousand each Saturday. 





THE ETERNAL LIGHT 


I suspect any solution that does not stand an 
ethical test. The Sermon on the Mount is per- 
haps too fine a sieve for some of you today, but 
for all of you the Decalogue is a mesh that can 
do thorough work. That at least we have not 
outgrown in standard. Do not think that edu- 
cation weans you from the spiritual view either. 
It ought to make you more anxious to do justice 
to it. Huckleberry Finnn said, ‘‘What's the use of 
learning to do right, when it’s troublesome to do 
right, and ain’t no trouble to do wrong, and the 
wages is jest the same?’’ I suppose that the ulti- 
mate philosophy of life is that the wages are 
somehow different. Am I going beyond my 
province? I think not. This torch, in particular, 
it is the clear duty of age to pass to youth. The 
Psalmist said: “‘One generation shall praise thy 
works to another i shall declare thy power.’ 

—Sir Jostan Stamp 
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A DAY WITH THE ARMY AT TECH 
The Soldiers Work Hard and They Like It 


By Dorotuy NutTTALL 


N a nice brisk day in November the 

War Department entertained mem- 
bers of the press and radio staffs from 
western Pennsylvania on the campus 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
so that they might see just what the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
was and how it was working in actu- 
ality at Tech. 

We met at 9:30 on the campus, in a 
classroom to which Max Hannum, the 
Manager of the Bureau of News and 
Publications at Carnegie Tech, brought 
the Army officers, who were, with Mr. 
Hannum, to be our guides for the day. 
We then began—at a much later hour, 
however, than he does—to follow the 
day of a soldier who has been sent to 
Carnegie Tech to take up specialized 
work that will 
help him to be a 
better soldier. 
For, as President 
Doherty told us at 
his press confer- 
ence later on, 
“This war is not 
fought by brute 
force alone, but by 
knowledge and 
skill.”’ 

The Army Spe- 
cialized Training 
Program is train- 
ing specialists for 
technical service 
in vital positions 
in the armed 
forces, and the 
kind of work these 
soldiers are learn- 
ing to do on the 
campus is not 
theoretical but is 
the kind of work 
they will do dur- 


COLONEL FRANK Z. PIRKEY 


ing the war. As Colonel Frank Z. 
Pirkey, who is Commandant in charge 
of the operation of the program at 
Tech, told us: ‘The Army wants men 
to operate at the highest level of their 
own ability, and the purpose of the 
Specialized Training Program is to 
train them to do so."’ The program is 
not in any way preparing them for life 
after the war, except in the incidental 
way that college always helps to clarify 
a boy's ambitions and knowledge of 
what he wants his future to hold. And, 
of course, the work that these men are 
taking at Tech will be applicable for 
credit on their college transcripts when 
they come back to civilian life and to an 
interrupted civilian college course. From 
the serious manner in which they are 
attacking their 
educational prob- 
lems, it would 
seem that a good 
many of them will 
want to go on 
with their inter- 
rupted college 
course. 


Not all the 


soldiers in the J 


Army Specialized 
Training courses 
have had basic 
college work, 
however. That is 
not a requirement 
for entrance into 
the program. The 
soldiers who make 
a certain grade on 
the Army's initial 
aptitude test— 
which is given to 
all enlisted men 
and which the 
soldiers say is 4 
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SOLDIER-STUDENTS IN THE LANGUAGE AND AREA GROUP WITH MR. PARISI 


good, fair test, and more than reason- 
ably accurate in rating them—and who 
have certain other qualifications, are 
chosen for this special work by inter- 
views with Field Selection Boards dur- 
ing their basic military training. Those 


who are finally qualified are sent to a 
college where there is an Army Spe- 
cialized Training Unit for a course of 


twelve weeks or more. If the soldier 
has a high-school degree, or its equiv- 
alent, he is eligible for basic engi- 
neering. The men we saw conversing 
so fluently in French, in the language 
and area section, had had a year or more 
of college. And, since these students 
are getting the equivalent of two and a 
half years of hard technical and scien- 
tific teaching and study, as the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology knows how to 
give, in the space of 72 weeks, they are 
certainly working harder than they ever 
did in any previous time in high school 
or college. 

The program aims to provide a con- 
stant flow of trained specialists in engi- 
neering, foreign mangneee and area, 
Optics, surveying, and in certain other 
fields. Since it is now in operation at 
221 colleges and universities throughout 
the country besides Carnegie Tech, it 


will be readily understood that there are 
plenty of high-grade technicians and 
specialists being released through it for 
the specialized work necessary for the 
Army. 

In following the soldiers around for 
what seemed to us like a very busy day, 
we first visited the electrical laboratory 
in Machinery Hall. Here soldiers were 
grouped around dynamos, learning 
basic ideas on these and other electrical 
complexities, which they later apply to 
practice—and practice to apply. From 
there we were taken into the electrical 
measurements laboratory, where they 
were studying the construction and 
type of various meters, in theory and 
application, and making detailed re- 
ports on the subject. 

A visit to the physics laboratory 
showed the soldiers doing experiments 
in heat and conductivity, while their 
work in the mechanics laboratory was 
to learn the fundamental principles of 
velocity and momentum as used in 
ballistics and illustrated by simple 
experiments. 

The engineering drawing class, with 
students whom the professor said were 
just learning to draw, produced some 
admirable samples of the soldiers’ work. 
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THE ENTIRE CARNEGIE TECH ARMY SPECIALIZED TRAINING UNIT PASSING IN REVIEW 


And the mathematics class, where the 
soldiers were working problems in 
differential calculus, a to us an ex- 
ample of the specialized work required. 

After a luncheon with the soldiers 
in the great mess hall, where more than 
a thousand are served with the greatest 
ease, from master menus from Wash- 
ington, we resumed our tour by visit- 
ing the living quarters of one group— 
the barracks in Henderson Hall. Spot- 
lessly clean, naturally, and very neat, 
these rooms made us realize that the 
Army was really in occupancy, and 
that this going-to-college was pore 
ing a man in the Army way for the 
tasks the Army would have for him to 
do. The housing of the trainees, as 
well as their eating quarters, is the 
responsibility of Carnegie Tech in the 
division of duties toward the men be- 
tween the Army, as represented by 
Colonel Frank Z. Pirkey, and Carnegie 
Tech, as represented by President Robert 
E. Doherty. The instruction, of course, 
is also the responsibility of the Carnegie 
Institute of "Teclinolog: while Colonel 


Pirkey takes care of discipline, military 
administration and training, and the 
health of the trainees. 
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The afternoon held, among other 
things, the highlight of the tour for 
some of us—a visit to the language and 
area group. This group, when they 
come into the Army Specialized Train- 
ing unit, are saa over twenty- 
two years of age, and have had enough 
college work to have a reading knowl- 
edge of the language in which they are 
to specialize. After they are enrolled 
they live in the same barracks, and eat 
at the same table, speaking the lan- 
guage—French or Spanish, or whatever 
it may be—so that they have acquired 
the same facility with it that they have 
with English. The class in French, 
which we were permitted to attend, 
was one of the several discussion groups 
that meet every afternoon. One of the 
students set the subject for discussion, 
and from then on the conversation 
moved forward in much the same 
fashion as it would have in English, 
with the students evidently even think- 
ing in French. Their instructor sat in 
the class circle, making occasiona! cor- 
rections, but for the most part follow- 
ing the discussion, and also giving it 
an impetus by his own reactions to the 
subject. 
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Many Army Specialized Training 
Program soldiers are being given re- 
sponsible positions overseas, and it was 
evident from the language and area 

oup just how much better the United 
Bees is going to understand and be 
Miiicxsood in a strange land, as a re- 
sult of this training. 

Retreat—the formal ending of the 
soldier's work day—was an impressive 
ceremony. The firing of the sunset gun, 


CARNEGIE MUSIC 


D: MarsHatt Bipweti, Organist 
and Director of Music at the Car- 
negie Institute, has inaugurated two 
new projects in the Music Hall this 
year that should give pleasure both to 
the public visitors and the members 
of the staff. 

The first, begun several weeks ago, 
is the transmission into the galleries of 
the program played by Dr. Bidwell at 
the regular Saturday evening and Sun- 
day afternoon organ recitals. Up to the 
present time this music has been heard 
in the third floor gallery of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, in the Architectural 
Hall, and in the Bird Room of the Car- 
negie Museum. Organ music has been 
played at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art for many years and has given 
visitors there a great deal of pleasure. 
The relationship between the arts makes 
it appropriate to combine them in this 
way; indeed, such is the relationship 
between hearing music and seeing pic- 
tures that the senses thus augmented 
seem to become keener of themselves. 
The music has also proven to be an 
invitation to visitors in the gallery to 
come to the Music Hall, and the audi- 
ences at the organ recitals have in- 
creased since the amplifying system 
has been installed. 

The second project, a seasonal one, 
while open to the public, has to do 
mainly with the staff and employees 
of the Carnegie Institute and the Car- 
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the march past of the band, in the kilts 
and plaid, the passing in review of the 
1,200 student soldiers, conveyed an im- 
pression of organized power and an in- 
dication of how quickly and efficiently 
the Army had gone about the task of 
training those men so that they may 
be of the greatest use in bringing vic- 
tory closer, as Dr. Doherty, stated, 
“not by brute force, but by technical 
skill.”’ 


HALL ACTIVITIES 


negie Library of Pittsburgh. It consists 
of the singing of carols by members of 
the staff in the Carnegie Music Hall— 
this year on the Wednesday prior to 
Christmas. A mixed chorus will sing 
several traditional carols, and a Negro 
choir will sing a group of their favorite 
Christmas songs. The audience will 
join in the singing of well-known 
hymns and carols. An invitation has 
been extended to such neighboring 
institutions as the Mellon Institute, the 
Board of Public Education, and the 
Bureau of Mines to participate in the 
program also. 

Dr. Bidwell is again co-operating in 
the annual ‘‘United We Sing’’ Christ- 
mas program in connection with the 
regular organ recital, which will take 
place at the Carnegie Music Hall on 
Sunday, December 26, from four to 
five o'clock. This ever popular concert 
will have as participants twelve choral 
groups representing different cultural 
heritages, who come from in and around 
Pittsburgh to contribute one of their 
traditionally favorite Christmas songs 
to the program. All of them are also 
preparing in advance certain identical 
selections that they will sing as a 
combined chorus of 350 voices. The 
audience will, of course, join in the 
community singing of several uni- 
versally known traditional carols. 

Mrs. Samuel Ely Eliot, who is in 
charge of the program, has made ar- 
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rangements for songs by the following: 

Czechoslovakian Singing Circle, Fal- 
con and Chopin Choral Society, Urban 
League Community Choir, Rodni 
Zvutsi Chorus, Frick Elementary Junior 
Chorus, St. Gabriel's Roman Catholic 
Church Choir, St. Peter’s Roman Catho- 
lic Church Choir, Sarah Heinz House 
Singers, Bellefield Presbyterian Church 
Choir, St. Mary's Russian Orthodox 
Choir, Preseren Singing and Cultural 
Society, and St. George's Serbian Church 
Choir. 

These choral groups represent various 
nationality heritages, including earliest 
American, latest American, popular 
American, Czech, Slovak, Polish, Rus- 
sian, Italian, Slovenian, Lithuanian, 
Macedonian Bulgarian, and Serbian. 
Many of the choruses will appear in 
festive costumes or distinctive vest- 
ments. They have taken their watch- 
word from Mrs. Eliot in saying, *‘Be- 
sides keeping the home fires burning, 
let us keep the home front singing.” 

The sponsors of the ‘United We 
Sing’’ Christmas program, besides the 
Carnegie Institute, are: 

The American Service Institute, the 
Pennsylvania Division of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, the Na- 
tionality Room Committees at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the Independence 
Day Festival Committee, the Colonial 
Dames of America, and the Tuesday 
Musical Club. 

Pittsburgh may be justly proud of 
fostering this dramatic demonstration 
of our glorious American freedom, under 
which cultural differences, seemingly 
too great to be reconciled, can and do 
provide, in reality, the very funda- 
mentals of our national unity. 


RUSSIAN ICONS 


n Exhibition of Russian Icons and 
Russian Ecclesiastical and Deco- 
rative Arts from the collection of 
George R. Hann will open at the Car- 
negie Institute on January 12 and will 
continue through February 22. 


The formal opening on the evening of 
Wednesday, January 12, will be pre- 
ceded by an illustrated talk by Dr. 
Andrey Avinoff, Director of the Car- 
negie Museum, in the Music Hall at 
8:30 p.m. The guests at the lecture will 
then proceed to the galleries for the first 
view of the exhibition. 

The collection of George R. Hann, 
of Sewickley, Pennsylvania, contains 
over one hundred choice icons and is 
one of the most significant of its kind 
outside Russia. It gives a good idea of 
the development of icon painting, 
representing a variety of styles, periods, 
and localities, and illustrating a wide 
diversity of themes; with many ex- 
amples which might be called classical 
and which are reproduced in standard 
works on the subject. The collection 
has been in the making since 1935, and 
many of the icons were obtained from 
celebrated public galleries and well- 
known private collections. 

In addition to the icons, the exhibi- 
tion will include various objects of 
ecclesiastical and decorative arts from 


the eleventh century to the present time. 
There will be metal triptychs and 


images, crosses and pectorals, vest- 
ments, mitres, maliediiciia. and altar 
cloths. There will also be a number of 
diversified objects not connected with 
ecclesiastical art, such as_ porcelain 
plates of the eighteenth century, be- 
longing to the Imperial Palace and 
ae by the Imperial manufacturers, 
and silverware and various silver ob- 
jects. As a supplement to the exhibition 
of icons, all these will help visitors to 
the show and students of art to obtain 
a more complete and systematic idea of 
the development of Russian art, chiefly 
in connection with the world of the 
Church tradition, which played in old 
times such a dominant significance in 
the life of the people. 

A catalogue will be published for the 
exhibition, containing an article on the 
history and development of the Rus- 
sian icon by Dr. Avinoff, as well as 
descriptive notations on each icon and 
decorative art object in the exhibition. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
BY AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS 


Bronze Presented to the Carnegie Institute by Charles ]. Rosenbloom 


By Joun O'Connor, JR. 
Acting Director, Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


BRONZE figure of Abraham Lincoln 

by Augustus Saint-Gaudens (1848- 
1907) has been presented to the Car- 
negie Institute by Charles J. Rosen- 
bloom, citizen of Pittsburgh, trustee 
of the Carnegie Institute, and a member 
of its Fine Arts Committee. 

The bronze, usually referred to as the 
“Standing Lincoln,’’ is a reduction of 
the heroic-sized statue of Abraham 
Lincoln erected in the south end of 
Lincoln Park, Chicago. It is a full- 
length figure of Lincoln standing be- 
fore a chair—the Chair of State—on the 
back of which in relief is a conven- 
tionalized eagle with wings spread 
and the motto, ““E Pluribus Unum.’’ 
The bronze, which has a brown patina 
and rests on a Connemara green marble 
plinth, is thirty-nine and one-half 
inches in height. It is signed on the 
base, at the right, ‘“‘Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, Sculptor, MDCCCLXXXVII,”’ 
and inscribed on the back, ‘‘Copyright 
1912 by A. H. Saint-Gaudens.’’ The 
reduction of the Lincoln was made 
from the original cast after the sculp- 
tor’s death by Gaetan Ardisson, a 
plaster moulder who had been with the 
artist for many years. It was cast by 
The Gorham Company, and this par- 
ticular copy was sold by Tiffany & 
Company to a private collector. On 
October 14, 1943, it was offered at 
auction in the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
and purchased on behalf of Charles J. 
Rosenbloom, the donor. 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens, as a young 
boy in New York, had seen Lincoln. In 
his ‘‘Reminiscences’’ he recalls Civil 
War times in that city and goes on to 
Say: “‘But, above all, what remains in 
my mind is seeing in a procession the 


figure of a tall and very dark man, seem- 
ing entirely out of proportion in his 
height with the carriage in which he 
was driven, bowing to the crowds on 
each side. This was on the corner of 
Twentieth or Twenty-first Street and 
Fifth Avenue, and the man was Abraham 
Lincoln on his way to Washington.” 
And then again he relates how he saw 
Lincoln in beet “Then came the news 
of Lincoln's assassination. I recall 
father and mother weeping, as he read 
of it to us in the morning at breakfast, 
before starting for work. Later, after 
joining the interminable line that 
met somewhere down Chatham 
Street and led up by the bier at the 
head of the staircase, I saw Lincoln 
lying in state in the City Hall, and I 
went back to the end of the line to look 
at him again. This completed my vision 
of the big man, though the funeral, 
which I viewed from the roof of the old 
Wallack’s Theater on Broome Street, 
deepened the profound solemnity of my 
impression, as I noticed every one un- 
cover while the funeral car went by.”’ 

The sculptor had not only seen 
Lincoln but later on he had in his pos- 
session the orignal life mask of Lincoln 
and the model of his hands made by 
Leonard Wells Volk. Naturally Saint- 
Gaudens wanted to do a Lincoln. When 
in 1885 the sculptor moved to Cornish, 
New Hampshire, one of the persuasions 
used by his friend Charles C. Beaman 
to have him make his home in Cornish 
was that the neighborhood would 
furnish *‘ plenty of Lincoln-shaped men.”’ 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens tells that dur- 
ing the summer of his arrival at Cornish 
he made the sketch for the standing 
Lincoln, and also for a seated Lincoln, 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Aucustus Saint-Gaupens (1848-1907) 


which was his original idea. The op- 
portunity to do a Lincoln came when 
he was commissioned to execute a 
monument provided under the will of 
Eli Bates for the City of Chicago. This 
monument was unveiled in 1887. In 
its conception the idea of an audience 
chamber is suggested by a circular stone 
exedra, sixty feet across, which sur- 
rounds the low pedestal, in the design 
of which the sculptor collaborated 
with his friend Stanford White. Twenty 
years after the erection of this Lincoln 
the sculptor completed, in the year of 
his death, 1907, a statue of Lincoln 
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seated, the gift of John 
Crerar to Chicago, which 
was erected on the shore of 
Lake Michigan near the Art 
Institute of Chicago. A rep- 
lica of the standing Lincoln 
was unveiled in London in 
1920. It occupies a site near 
Westminster Abbey. 

The study, planning, and 
care which Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens gave to this monu- 
ment is indicated by an inci- 
dent which he relates in his 
‘“Reminiscences’*: “‘I was 
told the other day that he 
(Henry H. Richardson, the 
architect and his friend) re- 
lated with much enjoyment 
a story of a visit he made to 
the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, where he found me 
absorbed before the cast of a 
Greek seat in the theater at 
Athens. He passed me by 
without my noticing him, 
and after having been around 
the Museum he came back 
and found me in the same 
place and still as oblivious 
to his passage as before. I 
was studying material for 
the chair that is back of the 
figure of Lincoln.” 

The interest in the stand- 
ing Lincoln naturally cen- 
ters on the figure, which will 
probably be the image of the 
Great American that will be the repre- 
sentation of him through the ages. 
Lincoln is standing in front of a chair 
from which he apparently has just risen. 
He has come forward, with his left foot 
advanced. His body is erect, his broad 
shoulders stooped, and his head slightly 
bowed. ‘‘For the first time in history, 
says C. Lewis Hind, *‘the frock coat has 
been forced to garb a personality with 
beauty and romance.”’ The President's 
right hand is clenched behind him, his 
left hand grasping the lapel of his coat. 
He stands looking down on an audience 
as if in the next moment he would raise 
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his head to repeat the words of the 
inscription on the exedra: “‘Let us have 
faith that right makes might, and in 
that faith let us to the cat dee to do 


our duty as we understand it.”’ 


OTHER GIFTS TO THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
FINE ARTS 


TT Department of Fine Arts of the 
Carnegie Institute has received from 
Mrs. Ellis Miller, of New York, a 
water color, ‘‘La Galerie des Glaces,”’ 
by William B. E. Ranken. Mrs. Miller 
made the gift on behalf of the estate of 
the artist. 

William Bruce Ellis Ranken was well 
known as a portrait painter and as a 
painter of interiors. The water color 
given to the Institute is an excellent 
example of his ability in the latter 
field. Born in Edinburgh in 1881, he 
was for a number of years vice president 
of the Royal Institute of Oil Painters. 
He was also a member of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. 
Mr. Ranken was one of the artists 
authorized to paint the coronation 
ceremonies of the present King of Eng- 
land. He died in this country on March 
31, 1941. 

Charles J. Rosenbloom has presented 
to the print collection seven etchings by 
Louis C. Rosenberg: “‘At St. Etienne,”’ 
“Blair Arch, Princeton,’’ “‘Place Vic- 
tor Hugo, Lisieux,’’ “‘Ponte Fabricio, 
Rome,’’ ‘St. Etienne, Toulouse,’’ 
“Villefranche sur Mer,’’ and ‘‘Vitre.”’ 

Louis Rosenberg is an eminent Ameri- 
can etcher. He is a master draftsman, 
and his prints have color and rare tonal 
qualities. He is particularly interested 
in architectural subjects, as indicated 
in the prints presented to the Carnegie 
Institute by Mr. Rosenbloom. 


OUR CAUSE 


We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last 
best hope of Earth. 


2 —AsrauaM LINCOLN 
{Second Annual Message to Congress, 1862] 


TECH COMMENCEMENT 
Ts Carnegie Institute of Technology 


held commencement exercises in 
the Carnegie Music Hall on Sunday, 
December 19. The address was de- 
livered by Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchison, 
President of Washington and Jefferson 
College and Director of the State Council 
of Defense. The Reverend Francis A. 
Cox, D.D., Acting Rector of the Church 
of the Redeemer, preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon on the preceding eve- 
ning, also in the Music Hall. 


LEARNING 


Those who are born wise are the highest type 
of people; those who become wise through learn- 
ing come next; those who learn by sheer diligence 
and industry, but with difficulty, come after that. 
Those who are slow to learn, but still won't learn, 
are the lowest type of people. 

—ConrFucius 


A FREE PEOPLE 


No one has power except from the people. . . 
This is the condition of a free people. . . to be 
able to give or take away by their votes whatever 
they see fit. 

—Cicero 


THE LIBRARY AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNSELFISHNESS 


Those of us who can remember the whirlpool of 
materialism in the 1920s and the nightmare of 
futility in the 1930s, after the hopes and sacrifices 
of the First World War, realize that every other 
concern of life is now inconsequential compared to 
finding a spiritual regeneration for the individual. 
Surely there is only annihilation ahead if the 
generation which remakes the world after this war 
is not able to set high above all else an inter- 
national unselfishness. It must learn a surrender 
to fundamental truths and a regaining of sense 
and virtue. Only the greatest wisdom of all re- 
corded thought can achieve this change. The 
library can bring its best. It can bring education, 
which means ‘‘to be led out’’ of mere animal 
activities. It can bring the highest proven achieve- 
ments of the mind in the formulae and theories of 
research. It can bring beauty or joy or art, which 
is the good fat golden grease af feeling on these 
mechanisms of thought. It can bring concern 
for others which is all that can make democracy a 
success. And it can bring the conviction of man’s 
ultimate spiritual victory which is all that gives 
meaning to knowledge, enjoyment, war, govern- 
ment, history, or peace. 

—ALTHEA WARREN 
[President, American Library Association] 
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OUR NEW TRUSTEES 


WALTER J. BLENKO 


WALTER J. BLENKO 


ALTER J. BLENKOo, who was elected 
W: the Board of Trustees of the 
Carnegie Institute on November 18, 
was born in London, but came to the 
United States during his childhood. 
After graduating from the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in 1921, with a 
B.S. degree in mechanical engineering, 
he attended Duquesne University Law 
School, and at the same time was con- 
nected with the firm of Bakewell, 
Byrnes & Stebbins. Upon graduation 
from Law School in 1924, with a degree 
of LL.B., he was, in the same year, 
admitted to the bar. He is now a part- 
ner of the firm with which he began, 
known now as Stebbins, Blenko & 
Webb, specializing in patents and patent 
litigation. 

In addition to his business interests, 
Mr. Blenko is active in civic affairs, 


and takes especial interest in matters 
pertaining to Carnegie Tech and its 
alumni organization. Mr. Blenko’s eilec- 
tion carries with it membership on the 
Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, and he was also 
elected a trustee member of its Execu- 
tive Committee. 


THOMAS L. ORR 


THOMAS L. ORR 


Thomas L. Orr was elected a trustee 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
on November 18, which carries with it 
membership in the Boards of Trustees 
of the Carnegie Institute and the Cart- 
negie Institute of Technology. He was 
also elected Treasurer of the three 
Carnegie boards, to succeed Colonel 
Richard K. Mellon, who resigned as 
Treasurer due to his continued absence 
from the city in military service. 

Mr. Orr was born in Pittsburgh on 
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August 1, 1895. After attending the 
Arnold School, he entered Hamilton 
College at Clinton, New York, graduat- 
ing in 1917. He was a first lieutenant 
in the United States Air Force in the 
First World War, flying in an American 
Unit with the Italian Army. Upon 
his return from the war, Mr. Orr en- 
tered the employ of the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank, where he is now vice 
president and cashier. 

He is also treasurer and a director of 
the National Union Fire Insurance 
Company. 


ANTHONY J. KERIN 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
on November 18, Anthony J. Kerin was 
elected a nontrustee member of the 
Executive Committee of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Kerin was born in Torrington, 
Connecticut, attending school there 
and also in Hartford. He graduated 
from the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology with the B.S. degree in com- 


ANTHONY J. KERIN 


mercial engineering in 1917, after 
which he entered the air service as a 
flying officer and radio man. 

He is now vice president and treas- 
urer of the Tower-Crossman Corpora- 
tion of New York, as well as director 
of a number of other corporations. He 
is prominent and active in the alumni 
affairs of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 


MUSEUM LECTURE SERIES 


HE CARNEGIE Museum Lecture Series 

will begin on January 2, 1944. 
These free lectures on natural history 
subjects, which are held in the Lecture 
Hall on Sunday afternoons at 2:15 p.M., 
are all illustrated either with colored 
slides or colored movies and have proved 
to be a very popular feature of the Mu- 
seum program during the years that 
they have been given. The series will 
run for ten weeks, or through March 5. 
The schedule for January appears be- 
low, and the lectures for the following 
weeks will be printed in the January 
CARNEGIE MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY 


2—"‘A Trip to Lower California,’’ by Dr. 
Horace G. Richards, with colored slides. 
9—"'A Trip to Our National Parks,’’ by Rev. 
J. W. Hawley, with Kodachrome movies. 
16—‘‘Barro Colorado (Panama): The Natural- 
ist’s Paradise,"’ by M. Graham Netting, 
with colored slides. 
23—'‘Teeming Life in Pymatuning Swamp,”’ by 
Hal G. Harrison, with Kodachrome slides. 
30—'‘Wild Life of Marsh and Mountain,’ by 
Cleveland Grant, with Kodachrome 
movies. 


LONDON FOG 


Those of us who have seen the famous London 
fog know that here in Pittsburgh we are only 
amateurs. The London fog is due to the condensa- 
tion of highly dispersed liquid water particles 
mostly on extremely fine smoke particles or on fly 
ash which is produced by burning the relatively 
young British coal—young in a geological sense. 
Dense London fog may contain more than 800,000 
particles in one cubic inch. The English custom 
of using open chimneys adds very much to the 
formation of the unpleasant London fog. 

—E. Beri 
[Report on the Smoke Question] 





Fa; loyalty, gratitude—these three 
attributes are all good reasons for 
alumni gifts to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 1946 Endowment Fund, 
but gifts to the special endowment 
funds established by alumni, and in- 
cluded in the 1946 general fund, offer 
also an opportunity to give someone 
else the education and special facilities 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
that the alumnus himself appreciated. 

The Class of 1917 Engineering Schol- 
arship Fund, which has a goal of 
$50,000, has been given fresh impetus 
by gifts amounting to $110, among 
which was a recent contribution from 
Major Thomas E. Orr. 

The Chemistry Research Fund, which 
was established in 1938 by the alumni 
of the Chemistry Department to raise 
funds to improve and extend the facili- 
ties of the department for research in 
pure chemistry, has received recent 
anonymous gifts amounting to $530. 

The Hower Memorial Fund was 
established as a memorial to Professor 
Harry Sloan Hower in 1941 by Pi 
Chapter of Theta Xi at Carnegie Tech. 
Mr. Hower was professor of physics and 
head of the department from 1906 to the 
time of his ate October 10, 1941. 
Proceeds of the fund are to be used for 
the purchase of books to be appro- 
priately marked and placed in the 
Physics Section of the Engineering De- 
partment of the proposed new library. 
The fund has been increased during 
recent months by gifts from Robert L. 
Boechmig, Captain R. E. Campbell, 
Major William A. Conwell, William M. 
Danner, William M. Eichleay, Ensign 
William H. H. Hower II, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert MacLachlan, Philip S. Riggs, 
W. E. Schubert, Joanne O. Tishlarich, 
Paul J. Unzicker, George H. Winslow, 
and Major William W. Work, amount- 
ing to $170. 

The Marks Memorial Scholarship 


Fund, established for exceptional stu- 
dents in memory of Dr. William L. 
Marks, has been the recipient of gifts 
amounting to $406, made by the follow- 
ing alumni: 

John Tucker Ames, Joseph Davis, 
Dorothea W. DeMuth, Eugene Dowl- 
ing, T. David Fitz-Gibbon, Paul M. 
Geist, Harold C. Godden, Guy Hal- 
ferty, Frank E. Kulas, Harry B. Lilley, 
Harry P. Miller, Jr., James W. Scho- 
field, Oscar J. Swanson, and Paul J. 
Unzicker. 

The Lynn Patterson Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund was established in 1943 
with an initial gift of $1,000 from 
an engineering alumnus, as a me- 
morial to M. Lynn Patterson, who 
graduated from Carnegie Tech in 1912. 
He was killed in an airplane crash on 
May 2, 1942, at which time he was 
general sales manager for the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company. This initial gift 
has been increased by an anonymous gift 
of $2,000, as well as by $75 from the 
following friends and alumni of Car- 
negie Tech: 

Lieut. Alex. J. Cauthorn, Jr., James 
H. Franz, William A. Kirsch, William 
H. Nichols, Lieut. Charles F. Patterson, 
and Lieut. William O. Zimmerman, Jr. 

The most recent gift to the general 
endowment fund is $150 from Miss 
Eleanor P. Kelly, who has shown her 
interest in Tech in the past by her con- 
tributions. 

Beginning with the January issue, 
the total amount received for the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology 1946 En- 
dowment Fund and for the depart- 
ments of the Carnegie Institute will be 
given each month in the Garden of 
Gold, as of the first of the month. In 
1946, when Carnegie Tech has raised 
$4,000,000 from friends, the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York will give 
$8,000,000 to make a total new endow- 
ment of $12,000,000. 
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VENEERS FOR VICTORY 


By C. W. MuxHLEeNBRUCH 
Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


[Professor Muhlenbruch has been responsible for the development of industrial research theses for 
qualified senior civil engineers at Carnegie Tech, supplying the problem and securing the necessary 
materials and incidental equipment from interested organizations and firms. In this article he describes 
some of this research that has already aided directly in the war effort. ] 


Man has never 
been able to 
change or im- 
prove the struc- 
ture of a tree or 
the wood ob- 
tained from it, 
but he has found 
the most efficient 
manner in which 
to use it. The 
cracking and 
warping of un- 
treated dimension lumber has always 
limited the structural uses of wood. By 
alternating the direction of the grain 
through the use of plys, the wood is 
improved in strength and adaptability. 
The plywood thus formed is really not 
a new development. Veneers of wood 
were first cut and glued together for 
mummy cases by the early Egyptians. 
The fact that many of these cases are 
still preserved today is due in part to 
the ones of that climate, but the 
lamination of the wood veneers un- 
doubtedly increased the ability of the 
wood to resist warping or cracking and 
thus subsequent decay. 

Knowledge of the method of forming 
plywood was lost during the Dark Ages 
but was revived during the Renaissance. 
Then mosaics were made of stone and 
ceramic materials and, in addition, of 
precious woods. To use wood in this 
application it was again necessary to 
manufacture veneers. Furniture makers 
soon discovered that the beauty of 
wood grain could best be utilized by 
assembling such veneers into large 
panels. Single thickness wood veneers 
were first used in the United States by 


Duncan Phyfe for furniture about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and later used in large quantities for 
fruit baskets, berry boxes, and other 
food-packing containers. One of the 
later applications of plywood was to 
the interior household door. Solid wood 
panels often cracked or warped, due to 
the fact that wood shrinks considerably 
across the grain but very little along 
the grain. When plywood panels were 
made of an uneven number of veneers 
glued together, no warping took place. 

As plywood manufacturers were able 
to increase production, the material was 
used in automobiles for floors, dash 
panels, door panels, roof sections, and 
in some cases it was even used as an 
outside surface. The advent of the all- 
steel body for automobiles found the 
plywood manufacturers with a much 
smaller market. A group of plywood 
mills then adopted standards of inspec- 
tion and grading so that plywood of 
consistent quality could be offered for 
use in homes, furniture, boats, and 
shipping containers. When split-ring 
connectors, which increase the ca- 
pacity of a bolted wood joined to that 
of the strength of the wood itself, were 
made available, it became possible to 
build large timber structures, such as a 
bridge truss. In such applications, 
heavy dimension cut lumber and ply- 
wood gusset plates are prefabricated 
and erected on the job in much the same 
manner as is done for steel. 

Today plywood is aiding the war 
effort directly in airplanes, gliders, and 
the famous PT boats, and indirectly by 
Magy ore large structural members to 

e fabricated of wood, thus releasing 
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COURTESY OF DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Giant lathes are used to peel the veneer from the fine, knot-free Douglas fir used in the making of 
fir plywood. The block is rotated against a sharp cutting blade—at back—which peels off a ribbon of 
wood, usually from a tenth to a seventh of an inch thick. From an eight-foot ‘‘peeler block’’ 50 inches 
in diameter, 2,000 square feet of plywood is manufactured. Three blocks provide enough panels to 


build a five-room all-plywood house. 


considerable tonnages of steel for more 
vital war needs. 

Plywood can be made of any wood, 
but the majority of plywood used for 
structural purposes in this country is 
made from Douglas fir. An exception 
to this statement is the airplane type 
of plywood, which is made of birch or 
spruce because of the higher strength of 
these woods. The first step in the pro- 
duction of plywood is the cutting of 
large “‘peeler’’ logs of Douglas fir, often 
ten feet in diameter, on the western 
slopes of the Cascade Mountains. The 
bark is cut from the peeler logs in large 
stripping machines, and the resulting 
““peeler block’’ is placed in a giant 
lathe. As the block is rotated against a 
sharp cutting blade, a ribbon of wood 
varying from one-tenth to one-seventh 
of an inch in thickness is peeled from it. 
A peeler block eight feet long and fifty 
inches in diameter will provide enough 
veneer for 2,000 square feet of plywood. 
Three such blocks yield enough panels 
to build a five-room all-plywood house. 
Some wood veneers may be cut by a 
slicing machine to yield unusual grain 


effects. Such slicing machines can cut 
veneers one-hundredth of an inch thick! 
After peeling, the veneer is cut to size 
for use in plywood sheets and dried in 
long ovens to a minimum moisture con- 
tent of four per cent. The dried veneer 
panels are carefully graded to insure 
uniform strength and quality, and then 

lued by rollers, similar to those used 
for inking newspaper presses. Glue is 
applied evenly between the plys, and 
each sheet of veneer is placed with the 
grain at right angles to that of the plys 
above and below. All plywood panels 
are built up of odd numbers of plys— 
usually three, five, or seven such plys 
being used—and vary in thickness from 
one-sixteenth of an inch to one inch. 
If the glue used is a synthetic resin of 
the thermo-setting type, the loose 
veneers are inserted in large hot presses 
which apply pressures of 185 pounds 
per square inch at a temperature of 
230° F., so that the adhesive sets in four 
minutes to form a glued joint of great 
strength and no more water soluble 
than a fountain pen barrel. Glues of this 
type are used in exterior plywood panels 
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The first full-size plywood girder constructed in the United States was built and tested in the Ma- 
terials Testing Laboratory of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Only 95 pounds of steel bolts and 
special connector rings were combined with plywood to replace approximately one ton of steel. 


where good moisture resistance is neces- 
sary. Upon removal from the hot press- 
es, the panels are trimmed to size and 
sanded to satin smoothness. The prod- 
uct thus formed completely utilizes the 
high strength of wood with the grain, 
and in addition produces greater widths 
and lengths of material than nature can 
possibly yield. Plywood panels may be 
joined by tapered scarfed joints to pro- 
duce panels as much as twelve feet wide 
and hundreds of feet long if necessary. 

Considerable research has been con- 
ducted in the Materials Testing Labora- 
tory of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology to study the applicability of ply- 
wood to large load-bearing structural 
members. Any saving in steel effected 
by the use of wood and plywood was of 
obvious benefit to the nation’s war 
effort. The first such investigation was 
initiated in the fall of 1941, when con- 
struction was begun on a plywood 
girder. This girder, twenty i long 
and four feet deep, was fabricated of 
Douglas fir plywood panels and top- 
grade Douglas fir dimension lumber, all 
connections being made with bolts and 
split-ring connectors. These connector 
rings overcome one of the weaknesses 


of wood by increasing the area over 
which the load is applied at a bolted 
joint. The girder thus built supported 
a total concentrated load of 110,000 
pounds, or four times the design load. 
Two such girders placed adjacent to 
one another, as in ordinary construc- 
tion, could safely carry two of the larg- 
est tanks in the United States Army, 
even though the tanks were ne one 
on top of the other. This girder, which 


a approximately twenty-one 


hundred pounds, required only ninety- 
five pounds of steel bolts and split-ring 
connectors in its construction and was 
equal in stiffness to a steel girder sec- 
tion weighing nineteen hundred pounds. 

When the timely and highly success- 
ful results of this test were publicized 
by the newspapers of this country, the 
author ek over a hundred letters 
of inquiry from engineers, architects, 
the Army, shipbuilders, and other in- 
terested individuals in the United 
States and Canada. The first applica- 
tion of the test results, in which the 
author aided, were made in a Naval 
Supply Depot on the central Atlantic 
coast. The use of plywood girders in 
this application saved over three hun- 
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dred tons of critical steel. Since this 
was the first full-sized plywood girder 
ever constructed or al, the test re- 
sults were eagerly received and have 
been given some unusual applications. 
Many such uses cannot be mentioned 
because of present restrictions, but it 
can be said that as a direct result of this 
first test much plywood is being used in 
place of steel and aluminum in many 
wartime applications. 

In the manufacture of plywood, the 
lued plywood panels, after removal 
so the hot presses, are trimmed to 
size by edge sawing. The trimmings 
thus cut from the panels are often four 


COURTESY DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Cross-banding of the grain of alternate layers 
of wood is the secret to the manufacture and 
hysical characteristics of Douglas fir plywood. 

he panels are constructed of thin sheets or 
veneers of wood with the grain of each ply at 
right angles to the one above and below. These 
plys are then bonded together to form a panel 
that is pound for pound as strong as structural 
steel. Plywood is virtually puncture-proof and 
split-proof, yet easily cut to desired sizes. This 
is a view of a Douglas fir 7-ply panel cut-away 
to show the direction of grain in alternate plys. 


inches in width and are normally 
scrapped and used as fuel by the manu- 
facturer. It occurred to me that these 
edge trimmings could be glued together 
to form larger boards adaptable to 
structural uses. When waterproof glue is 
used the boards can be satisfactorily 
coupled with concrete to form a com- 
posite structure for highway bridge 
decking and heavy waterfront piers. 

Since concrete is weak in tension, it 
must always be reinforced with steel 
rods when used in floors, beams, and 
other structural members. Restriction 
of the use of steel has found many high- 
way departments without all the ma- 
terial needed to construct new bridges 
or to repair existing structures. Inas- 
much as wood is strong in tension, it 
may be combined with concrete as a 
satisfactory substitute for steel rein- 
forced concrete floors. Construction of 
this type has been employed to reduce 
the amount of steel required by eighty 
per cent. A research program was be- 
gun, to determine if the quantity of 
steel required could not be reduced even 
more or even eliminated entirely. The 
plywood panel trimmings previously 
mentioned were glued together to the 
required size of cross-section. By gently 
tapering or scarfing each joint it was 

ossible to splice these boards together 

Scaled y and produce a rigid 
board of any length. Boards were then 
placed side by side, alternating a four- 
and a two-inch board across the span 
to be covered. Small steel plates were 
driven into the two-inch key between 
boards, to knit them to the concrete, 
which was poured over the top to a 
depth of six inches. These metal plates, 
called ‘“‘shear-developers,’’ were the 
only steel used in the test slabs, so that 
it was possible to eliminate the steel 
reinforcing bars. 

Delamination of plywood as a result 
of atmospheric exposure or exposure 
to extreme variations in humidity may 
be due to an actual breakdown of the 
glue line between veneers, or may be 
caused by unequal swelling and shrink- 
ing of the veneers, which results in 
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This giant Army transport plane, from the Army Air Base at Presque Isle, Maine, recently flew 
& y po i y q y 


rescue equipment to a grounde 


cargo plane and its crew in the frozen wastelands of northern Quebec. 


The plywood skis on the rescue ship were designed by the Aeronautical Engineering Department of 
the H. J. Heinz Sanger and skis of the same type were carefully subjected to static tests in the 


Materials Testing La 


physical failure of the ahesive. Re- 
search has been conducted in the Ma- 
terials Testing Laboratory to determine 
the resistance of plywood of various 
gtades to delamination, and standard 
test methods have been set up with 
which to make acceptance tests. It has 
been found that various preparations 
may be used to treat the plywood and 
in varying degrees to prevent delamina- 
tion caused by atmospheric exposure. 
The results of the lacoste tests 
made at Carnegie Tech have shown that 
plywood can satisfactorily be used for 
Army “‘hutments,’’ a shelter that is 
rapidly replacing the ordinary canvas 
tent. This new type of shelter is better 
adapted to any type of climate than the 
canvas tent and, although the structure 
itself is semipermanent, the hutment 
can be readily dismantled and moved 
to a new location. 

The reader will, no doubt, recall 
that a flight was made by a large Army 
transport airplane in February into 


ratory of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


northern Quebec to rescue the crew of 
another transport plane grounded there 
and accessible by no other form of 
transportation. The rescue plane ferried 
in supplies and a large tractor that 
cleared a runway on the snow for the 
stranded plane to take off. This rescue 
airplane was equipped with huge skis 
constructed entirely of aircraft plywood 
and designed and built by the Aero- 
nautical Engineering Department of the 
H. J. Heinz Company. These and many 
other skis were carefully subjected to 
static tests in the Materials Testing 
Laboratory at Carnegie Tech. As a 
result of these tests, the skis were im- 
proved in details of construction so that 
they were able to take considerable load 
and were thus applicable to severe 
military use. Another airplane fitted 
with skis of the same type made a 
rescue flight into the Hudson Bay 
region in November. 

Plywood has many structural ap- 
plications in all fields of engineering. 
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COURTESY OF BAKELITE CORPORATION 


The fuselage and wings of this Clark F-46A airplane are made of laminated wood bonded with a 
thermosetting resin. The entire plane is coated with a special finish based on this resin. Many of the 
veneers used in plywood for airplane structures of this type are one-hundredth of an inch thick. 


The versatile and sturdy PT boats are 
made largely of plywood, while much 
interior paneling of larger boats, such 
as the subchaser, are made of plywood. 
In building construction, plywood is 
used for floors, roofs, walls, and siding, 


where it may be rapidly placed and 
necessitates a minimum of waste. Con- 
crete forms made of plywood are be- 
coming more and more common since 
they permit beautiful architectural 
treatment of the finished surface. When 
used for concrete forms they may be 
reused as often as six times and, if glued 
with the proper adhesive, the panels 
may then be used as subflooring in the 
final structure. Many shipping con- 
tainers for ordnance parts are made of 
plywood, and the interiors of freight 
cars are often lined with this material, 
in both cases because of the better shock 
resistance of laminated wood. 

Airplane plywoods are formed of top- 

uality birch and spruce and differ 
ets ordinary plywood only in that 
cross bands, in which the grain is placed 
at a 45-degree angle to the direction of 
the other plys, are employed to in- 
crease the abe tensile strength of 
the material. These airplane plywoods 
have been successfully applied in Ameri- 
can training planes ark the British 


in the Mosquito bomber, this latter 
plane having all structural parts made 
of plywood. High density plywoods, 
the specific gravity of which has been 
increased by resin impregnation, have 
been used in England for some time for 
propeller blades for aircraft, and in this 
country are now being used for ventilat- 
ing fan blades and highly stressed 
fastening parts at the root of airplane 
wings. The greater strength of the ma- 
terial has permitted it to be adapted 
to the hulls of boats and pontoons where 
strength plus water resistance is re- 
quired. Some aircraft propeller blades 
are molded with variable density along 
the blade, so that the material is densest 
and thus strongest at the hub where the 
stress is greatest, and lightest at the tip 
where the stresses are small. 

It has often been said ‘There is noth- 
ing new under the sun.’’ Thus wood, 
one of man’s oldest structural materials, 
has taken on a new garb and is continu- 
ing today to aid in the march of prog- 
ress. It was mentioned that the first 
application made of plywood was by 
the Egyptians in caskets or mummy 
cases. Conversely one of the newest 
of molded plywood articles is a casket 
made of two high density plywood 
sections joined with waterproof glue. 
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WAR POSTERS AND CARTOONS OF THE 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


HE exhibition, ‘“‘War Posters and 
Cartoons of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics,’’ opened at the Car- 
negie Institute on December 20 and will 
continue through January 9. 
This collection of now-famous war 
sters, anti-Nazi cartoons, and hand- 
ills was lent to the Museum of Modern 
Art by Lieutenant J. D. Stamm, U.S. 
N.R., and the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington. The exhibition is being circu- 
lated by the Museum of Modern Art. 
The handbills and most of the posters 
are the latest to arrive in this country. 
They were brought from Moscow last 
summer by Lieutenant J. D. Stamm, 
who accompanied Joseph E. Davies as 
naval aide on his es trip to Russia. 


These posters are produced by the 
TASS ‘‘Windows’’ Studio—Telegraph 
Agency of the Soviet Union and News 
Service. Editorial boards were set up in 


the studios to read the daily TASS dis- 
patches and to suggest themes to the 
artists. Most of the pictures are issued 
in connection with the communiqués 
of the Soviet Information Bureau. In 
the nature of pictorial news releases, 
there is a new ‘“‘Window”’ every morn- 
ing. 

Hundreds of copies are then dis- 
tributed throughout Russia, to the 
front, the factories, the hospitals, to the 
remotest villages and even behind the 
German lines. Part of guerilla baggage, 
TASS ‘“Windows”’ are spread at night 
on the ground of occupied towns, 
‘as on fences of empty lots and on 

arns—the guerillas especially enjoy 
pinning them on houses in which the 
Germans are quartered. Although the 
posters rarely remain for more than an 
hour on the walls of occupied villages, 
they always have their effect. The 
temporarily enslaved citizens, who are 
deprived of the Soviet press and radio, 
learn the truth about the war from 


leaflets and these merciless, eloquent 
TASS **Window”’ posters. 

In varied graphic styles these posters 
and cartoons show unanimous hatred 
of the enemy. The subjects range from 
bitter, macabre satire of the Nazis to 
inspiring appeals for courage and pa- 
tience. As a whole, they show the fight- 
ing spirit of a people which has been 
betrayed, invaded, savagely plundered, 
and violated. The handbills on the four 
colored mats are similar in spirit and 
conception to the posters. They are 
printed in a size more convenient for 
circulation from hand to hand. 

Russia’s foremost cartoonists and 
writers are employed in the TASS 
‘“Windows”’ Studio. Probably the most 
famous of the artists are the three men 
who work under the name of Kukri- 
niksi. Their cartoons are usually sup- 
plemented by the satirical verses of 
Marshak, with whom they work in 
close collaboration. 

These posters are in striking contrast 
to those shown at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute last March, which were in the 
National War Poster Competition under 
the auspices of Artists for Victory. 
There is also a lesson in comparing 
them with the posters used throughout 
the United States in promoting various 
phases of the war effort. As H. Felix 
Kraus writes in an article in the 
Magazine of Art for November 1943: 
“In America up to now the majority 
of our war posters have been selling 
pills—sugar pills.’’ The difficulty seems 
to be that those in this country who 
design posters have been engaged in 
commercial advertising art, the main 
purpose of which has been to sell con- 
sumer goods. These Russian posters 
and cartoons, based largely on a sar- 
donic humor, are effective, timely, and 
are created to reach the renowned, the 
always-with-us, man on the street. 
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Mr. Kraus suggests in the article 
mentioned above that American poster 
artists should visit the front. ‘“When 
an artist sees the sweat and kill of 
modern war,’’ he writes, “‘his experi- 
ence alone would tell him what mes- 
sage to carry to the public.’ He feels 
that the Russian artists are successful 
as poster-makers because they had a 
tragic advantage; they were in the 
center of the holocaust. There is more 
to it than that, but the Russian posters 
and cartoons are worthy of study as 
effective war propaganda. 

J. O'C., Jr. 


MUSIC ROOM 


RECENT gift has been made to the 

Music Division of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh in the sum of $100 
from Mrs. Emil Bund, in memory of 
her husband, who was well known to 
every musician and music student in 
this vicinity. The gift is to be in- 
creased at will by further contributions 
from Mrs. Bund and from friends. The 
interest is to be spent for the purchase 
of musical books as chosen by the head 
of the Music Division, which are to be 
marked with the Emil Bund Memorial 
bookplate. In addition to the fund, 
books of permanent value in the field 
of music may be given to the Library 
collection; the first of these to be re- 
ceived from Mrs. Bund by Miss Irene 
Millen, Music Librarian, is the 1830 
Schlesinger edition of Bach’s ‘‘The 
St. Matthew Passion,’’ printed from 
the first edition plates. 

This is one ones fine gifts that 
have been made to the Music Division 
since its inauguration five years ago. In 
spite of depression and wartime con- 
ditions, Miss Miilen has maintained 
the interest of the musicians and friends 
of music in Pittsburgh in an especially 
effective way, and contributions of both 
music and money from a number of 
individuals, as well as from the Boyd 
Memorial Library Association, have 
come in frequently. 

New members of the Pittsburgh Sym- 


hony Orchestra, who have come here 
ei organizations and schools in other 
large eastern cities, are profuse in their 
praise of the Music Division. The 
number and quality of the scores, and 
their accessibility, as well as of the 
books on general and specific musical 
subjects, are such that they merit high 
commendation from musicians. The 
Music Room has always been used to a 
great extent by members of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony who were native 
Pittsburghers and by other local musi- 
cians and critics, and a widespread in- 
fluence on the music education of those 
who neither play nor write music, but 
enjoy listening to it, has been exerted 
by the Record Room, where, at any 
time, individuals and groups may hear 
recordings from the David H. Light 
Memorial Record Library. 


A LIBRARY'S PROBLEMS 


The average American reaches the apex of his 
reading life Ceamen the ages of 13 and 22. Over 
seven million boys have surrendered their reader's 
cards at their town libraries and been absorbed 
into the vast khaki landscapes of the training 
camps. School children are diverted from reading 
programs to salvage drives, bond-selling cam- 
paigns, Victory gardening, and other patriotic 
national undertakings. Thousands of ion are 
employed after school hours and during vacations 
at wages which bring them into the income tax 
group. Workers in industry are too weary when 
off the job to come for books or to absorb more 
than newspaper headlines and lozenge-sized 
magazines. The older people are doing Red Cross 
or Civilian Defense work, if they have not re- 
harnessed themselves to occupations from which 
they had retired. . . . The reading which is 
being done is of two extremes of density—thistle- 
down entertainment for the exhausted and be- 
fuddled, or research of the most important and 
exacting type for government agencies, manu- 
facturers, journalists, radio commentators, in- 
ventors, or service men studying for promotion. 
People who used to consume two or three volumes 
a week for diversion are now devoting a month 
to one book. 
—ALTHEA WARREN 
[President, American Library Association] 


A MENTAL RESERVOIR 


If a man empties his purse into his head, no man 
can take it away from him. An investment in 
knowledge always pays the best interest. 

— BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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“NATIVITY” 


ree: the illustration on the 
cover of this issue of the Car- 
NEGIE MaGAZINE, is a reproduction of a 
woodcut by John J. A. Murphy. It is 
used at this time to call attention once 
again to the season of the year ‘‘where- 
in our Saviour’s birth is celebrated,’’ and 
also because the woodcut is one of some 
two thousand other fine prints in the 
collection of the Carnegie Institute. 
The Nativity has been a favorite sub- 
ject with artists throughout the Chris- 
tian era. In this print one of the oldest 
and simplest graphic art processes is 
treated in modern idiom, and a new 
facet is given to a traditional theme. 
In its beginnings in Europe, in the 
early part of the fifteenth century, the 
wood block was used for the making of 
devotional prints. With the discovery 
of movable type, it took a very im- 
portant place in book illustration. The 
coming of other methods of reproduc- 
tion led to a decline in the art, conse- 
quently the modern woodcut is a prod- 
uct of the last thirty-five years. One 


of the prominent figures in our country 
in its revival and one of the artists who 
has developed new possibilities in this 


medium is John J. A. Murphy. Mr. 
ane has had two exhibitions of his 
woodcuts at the Carnegie Institute, the 
first in 1922, and the other one in 1937. 
Many of his prints are owned in Pitts- 
burgh. 

John J. A. Murphy was born in 
America in 1888.. He began his career 
as an architect, then turned to sculpture, 
and later became a portrait painter. He 
went to London to enter the studio of 
Frank Brangwyn. These various ap- 
prenticeships were all excellent train- 
ing for the art of woodcutting, to which 
he began to devote himself exclusively 
when he returned to New York after 
service in World War I. 

From the very beginning of his work 
with the wood block, he has not been 
satisfied with the traditional method of 
expression. He has a feeling that the 
woodcut medium is inexhaustible. He 


recognizes that it has certain limita- 
tions, but within those there is op- 
portunity for personal expression that 
is satisfying to his sense of freedom. He 
makes the wood yield or bend, as it 
were, to his imagination, while still 
keeping the wood block consistent 
with its own nature. 

The woodcut, ‘‘Nativity,’’ and six 
others by John J. A. Murphy were pre- 
sented recently to the Institute, to- 
gether with sixty-six other prints by 
an anonymous donor. 


NIGHTINGALES 


Beautiful must be the mountains whence ye come, 
And bright in the fruitful valleys the streams 
wherefrom 
Ye learn your song: 
Where are those starry woods? O might I wander 
there, 
Among the flowers, 
heavenly air 
Bloom the year long! 


which in that 


Nay, barren are those mountains and spent the 
streams: 
Our song is the voice of desire, that haunts our 
dreams, 
A throe of the heart, 
Whose pining visions dim, forbidden hopes pro- 
found, 
No dying cadence nor long sigh can 
sound, 
For all our art. 


Alone, aloud in the raptured ear of men 
We pour our dark nocturnal secret; and then, 
As night is withdrawn 
From these sweet-springing meads and bursting 
boughs of May, 
Dream, while the innumerable choir of 
day 
Welcome the dawn. 
—Rosert BripGes 


VALUE OF DISCUSSION 


Discussion should be one of the most important 
things in the world, for it is almost our only 
arena of thinking. It is here that all the jumble of 
ideas and impressions that we get from reading 
and watching are dramatically placed in conflict. 
Here only is there a genuine challones to put them 
into some sort of order. Without discussion in- 
tellectual experience is only an exercise in a private 
gymnasium. 

—Ranpvotpx BouRNE 
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Reviewing ‘‘Cry Havoc’’ by Allen R. Kenward 


By Austin WRIGHT 
Associate Professor of English, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


THe Jap sent 

bombers over the 

islands on De- 

cember 8. He 

struck viciously 

at Clark Field 

and with one 

devastating blow 

destroyed most 

of the American 

air force in the 

Philippines—on 

the ground. He 

promptly followed up this stroke with 
troop landings. On December 10, the 
same day on which his planes first ap- 
peared over the capital, he threw forces 
ashore on Luzon, and three days later 
he landed at Legaspi, southwest of 
Manila. From the start the city was 
doomed—it was to fall on January 2— 
and MacArthur knew that his stand 
must be made on Bataan and Corregidor. 
Bataan! A roadless wilderness thirty 
miles long and fourteen miles wide, a 
tangled waste of forest, mountain, 
jungle, and swamp. On it huddled 
five thousand American soldiers and 
thirty thousand Filipinos. They had 
little artillery and mechanical equip- 
ment, practically no air protection. Yet 
they fought on for days, weeks, months. 
They were thousands of miles from the 
nearest major American base—and that 
base was a shattered ruin. Yet they 
looked for aid—expected it confidently 
at first, then hoped, then prayed. But 
a decision had been reached in Wash- 
ington—an inevitable decision. There 
was never a chance that effective aid 
could reach them; not even an attempt 
could be made. 
Though the Jap was busy elsewhere, 
he laid constant, staggering siege to 


Bataan. He flung masses of crack troops 
against the thin American lines. From 
the sky he poured steel and flame upon 
gun emplacements, upon barracks, upon 
hospitals. He brought up guns, and 
then heavier guns. He inched forward 
through the steaming jungle. Exhausted 
Americans scanned the sea and the air, 
listened hopefully by short wave, laid 
bets as to when reinforcements would 
arrive, grew slowly indignant at the 
delay. Then MacArthur was ordered 
out, but though the soldiers realized 
the hopelessness of their struggle, 
the fighting continued. The supply 
of quinine dwindled, and malaria raged 
virtually unchecked among gaunt, 
feverish bodies. At last, on April 8, 
after four heroic, terrible months, 
Bataan fell. A month later the flag was 
lowered on Corregidor. The United 
States had suffered its severest defeat 
in history on foreign soil—*‘black and 
bitter and crushing defeat,’’ a defeat 
that is still unavenged. Thousands of 
American men and women who were on 
Bataan and Corregidor still fester in 
prison camps. And_in the Solomons and 
the Gilberts the forces of the United 
States are even now, two years later, 
just mounting the offensive which will 
eventually release those heroic prison- 
ers and ease the burning memory of 
Bataan. 

This dark story would seem to be a 
magnificent subject for dramatic treat- 
ment, and already it has been pre- 
sented many times on both stage and 
screen. One phase of the sweeping 
tragedy is the experience of the Army 
nurses and hospital volunteers who 
went through the terrors of Bataan 
and then—such of them as survived— 
awaited in the underground passages 
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of Corregidor the triumphant arrival 
of the JP. In Cry Havoc, Allen R. 
Kenward, a shorts writer-director at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, has told the 
story of one such group of twelve 
nurses and civilian women who endure 
the siege of Bataan in a bomb-shelter— 
and meet death at the last. The play 
was produced last month by the De- 
partment of Drama at Carnegie Tech, 
under the direction of Mary Morris. 

Cry Havoc was originally played in 
Hollywood's Beechwood Studio, seat- 
ing fewer than one hundred people. 
There and on the West Coast in general 
it was hailed as a smash hit, at plans 
for a Broadway production were rushed 
to completion. The play opened in New 
York on Christmas night, 1942, under 
the new name of Proof Through the Night— 
and ten days later, in spite of a frantic 
restoration of the original title, it 
breathed its last. 

In so far as I am qualified to judge, 
Broadway was right in this matter, and 
Hollywood was wrong. To call this 
play the Journey's End of World War II 


A SCENE FROM ‘CRY HAVOC” 


is to err sadly. Perhaps the tragic story 
is simply too powerful for effective 
dramatic presentation, perhaps we are 
still too close to the events to treat 
them artistically, but, whatever the 
reason, Mr. Kenward seems to me to 
have succeeded only moderately. 
Though some of the dialogue is crisp, 
vigorous, amusing, some of it is trite 
and artificial; but the chief charge to 
be leveled at Mr. Kenward is that he 
seems to have listed all the various 
themes and situations that one might 
possibly employ to move an audience 
and then mercilessly worked every one 
of them into his script. Cry Havoc has 
everything—a heroic woman doctor 
who is praised to her face by her wor- 
shiping assistant; an unpopular head 
nurse who lives on codeine and lashes 
the volunteers cruelly, but has a heart 
of gold and turns out to be the neglected 
wike of the lupine lieutenant who has 
been fluttering the hearts of the other 
girls; another nurse who talks wistfully 
about Mom and the farm back in 
Montana; an Irish hash-slinger who 
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seems hard as nails but of course is not; 
a naive Southern belle who would be an 
anomaly even in a Civil War novel; a 
suggestion of Lesbianism; a Nazi spy; 
even a newborn Filipino baby which 
Mr. Kenward does not seem to know 
what to do with after he has recklessly 
written it into the plot. The play is 
shrill and melodramatic where it should 
be grim and restrained. The story it 
tells is moving enough to American 
audiences without having to be arti- 
ficially embellished. 

Miss Morris directed this basically 
unsatisfactory play with great intel- 
ligence. Some of the scenes were so 
skilfully done as to carry immediate 
conviction to even the most skeptical 
onlooker. I liked particularly the first 
appearance of the hysterical Sue after 
she is rescued from a living grave in a 
fox-hole, the tense exchange between 
the wounded Grace and the inarticu- 
late, awkward Steve, Steve's effort to 
explain herself to Smitty, the momen- 
tary gaiety of the ‘‘party’’ scene, 
Andra’s triumphant glee at having shot 
down a Jap plane. I was annoyed, how- 
ever, by the regularity with which the 
characters paused as they were about to 
leave the shelter, cenal and delivered 
a parting remark—but that trick was 
largely the fault of the playwright. 
Again, | wonder whether the final 
curtain would not have been more 
effective if it had not been quite so 
prompt: the off-stage slaughter of 
Smitty and Flo, the fretful wail of the 
deserted child, and the fall of the curtain 
occurred all but simultaneously. And 
finally, I cannot believe that any group 
of women, after a week of such harrow- 
ing experiences, could possibly look so 
neat and well groomed as the Tech 
actresses continued to look! 

Though most of Mr. Kenward’s 
characters are puppetlike, the student 
actresses who made up the all-girl cast 
breathed considerable life into the play. 
I saw both casts, having witnessed the 
performance of November 15 and also 
the evening performance of November 
19. There was, however, little dif- 


ference between the two groups, for the 
quality of the acting was rather even— 
and commendably high—throughout. 
It is difficult to say what are the leading 
roles in Cry Havoc. | believe that Smitty, 
the head nurse, and Pat, the most 
voluble of the civilians, have the most 
to say, and the conflict between them 
was intended by Mr. Kenward to create 
much more tension than it actually 
does. In both casts Smitty was played 
with restraint and dignity, though she 
might have showed even more of the 
iciness which belongs to the role. She 
was a little too likeable from the be- 
ginning. Both Pats, though they were 
consistently interesting, tended to over- 
do the chip-on-the-shoulder jauntiness 
of the Irish hoyden, and in spots the 
performances seemed forced. Inci- 
dentally, in New York this role was 
played by one of the most successful 
of recent Tech drama graduates, Thelma 
Schnee. Doc was sincerely and movingly 
represented in both casts, and I liked 
both Steves. The actress who was 
single-cast in the part of Nydia, the 
little Southern girl whose sole function 
is to provide laughs, handled her re- 
sponsibilities expertly, and I found 
many of her lines highly amusing even 
though I tired of the preposterous char- 
acter she represented. Both girls who 
played Connie, the spy, were good in 
the early scenes when Connie appears 
simply as a frightened girl who shirks 
her duties and clings wistfully to the 
fragile luxury of perfume, but neither 
was convincing as the scornful Nazi 
who, in the final act, heaps contempt 
upon her former comrades as she holds 
them at gun-point. I wearied of the 
plaintive voice of the pathetic Sue in 
her last two appearances. Both Andras 
were excellent in the scene, referred to 
earlier, which occurs after the downing 
of the enemy plane. Sadie, the cook, 
was fine: I liked the first Sadie tre- 
mendously, and then, to my delight, 
the second was perhaps even better. 
The sound effects contributed im- 
portantly to the success of the pro- 
duction. Created by means of phono- 
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graph records and a powerful amplifier, 
the deafening sounds of air raid sirens 
and anti-aircraft fire and screaming, 
crashing bombs were shattering in their 
impact. Together with the drab sub- 
terranean setting, the swaying, dancing 
lamp, and the flickering lights, they 
imparted a reality to the scene which 
chilled and moved every spectator. 
The stifling feeling of being trapped 
underground was also most effectively 
suggested in the last act. Cry Havoc is a 
play not to be viewed by claustro- 


phobes! 


IN THE PACIFIC 


Rapidly increasing military resources in the 
Pacific now afford us considerable freedom of 
action. The characteristics of the theater, pre- 
dominantly oceanic, demand precise and efficient 
teamwork on the part of our naval, air, and ground 
forces. There are no shortcuts in the accomplish- 
ment of the arduous task. Successes thus e in 
piercing the enemy's protective screen of island 
citadels prove the soundness of combining surface 
and submarine attacks on hostile sea routes of 
communication, strategic employment of our long- 
range bombers against the enemy's staging and 
supply bases, and co-ordinated assaults by all ele- 
ments upon successive objectives. 

—Gen. GrorGce C. MarsHaty 
[Official Report] 


POLONIUS’ ADVICE TO LAERTES 


There,—my blessing with you! 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character.—Give they thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
— them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each fem tienalind, unfledged comrade. 
Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, 
Bear't that the opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice: 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judg- 
ment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
—SHAKESPEARE 
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